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ABSTRACT \ 

The relationship between referral and /special 
education outcome was investigated in the State of Florida, where 
students are referred by category (i.e*. , referred for learning 
disability services, mental retardation services, etc.). Of specific 
interest was the congtfutence between categories/f or which students 
were referred and eventual placements'. Re'sults indicated that 72% of^ 
the 201 students (grades K-10) referred were 'placed in some form of 
special education, and that most were placed in the special education 
category for which they were referred. Variations in the congruence 
between referral and outcome as a funqtion of the person submitting 
the referrals were relatively minor , except for parents, f or^jwnom 79% 
pf the referred students were not placed in special education. The 
results are seen to, be another indication of the primary importance 
of the referral decision and the extent to which placement teams 
% operate confirmation conferences . (Author/CL) v 
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The Institute for Research-on Learning Disabilities is supported by 

assessment/aeci sion-rTra.K.ing/inxervenu ion yvott 
ing disabled* students. 

Durinq 1980-1983, 'Institute research focuses on -four major areas: 
o Referral • '• J .. 

© Identification/Classification , 

© Intervention Planning and Progress Evaluation.. ~ 
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■ © Outcome Evaluation - - • . v > ' 

Addition'al^information on the Institute's research objectives and- 
activities -may be obtained by writing to the Editor at the Institute ' 
/(see Publications list for address). j 
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sponsorship.. Contractors are encouraged. tp' express freely "their 
professional \judgment. 1n the conduct of the project.- Points of 
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the official position" of Special Education Programs. 
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Abstract . - 
*) ' The relationship between referral and special education outcome 
was investigated in a state where students are referred by category 
(i.e., referred for LP. services, MR services, etc.). Of specific 
interest was the congruence between categories for Which students were 
referred and eventual^ placements. Results indicated that 72% of the 
students .referred were placed in some form of special education, and 
that most were placed in the special' education category for which they 

were referred. /Variations in the congruence between referral and 

r " x rf 

outcome as a function of the person submitting the referrals were 

'ir- 
relatively minor, except for parents, for whom 79% of the^ referred 

§tudent/£ were not placed in special education. The results are 

another indication pf fcfie' primary importance of the referral decision 

and the/ extent to which placement teams operate confirmation 

. • u I \ > 

conferences, i 



The Congruence Between Reason for Referral and^ 
Placement Outcome 
In, most school districts teams of professionals* assess and; make 
placement decisions about students .referred for psychoeducational 
evaluation. It is the referral decision that triggers action on the 
part of the placement team members. In a recent study- (Algozzine, 
Ysseldyke, & Christenson,^ in press), it was reported that three to 
five percent ^of the school age population was referred for special 
Education, - An^average of 92% of the referred students^ were tested; 
73% 'of those "tested* were placed in special i educatibn programs- 
(Algozzine, Christenson, & Ysseldyke, 1982). Jhese data alone suggest 
that there is a' high probability of referred children being placed in* 
special education programs. # - 



' Placetjient may be a* foregone conclusion as referral triggers what 
Algozzine et a!.- called a ^search for pathology." When children are 
referred, personnel begin ; the process by* looking for whatsis 1 wrong 
with the child. Placing children in special education /is seen as a 
way of helping teachers. The referral itself seems to introduce bias 
into the decision-making process (cf. Algozzine & Ysseldyke, 1980; 
Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Regan, & McGue, 1981). Ysseldyke, Algozzine, 
Richey,' and Graden (1982) reported that there was 1 ittle relationship 
between decisions reached by pTacement teams and the extentto which 
thfe assessment data supported those decisions. In . light of such 
findings, iVbecomes important to examine more closely the effect of 
the referral itself on outcomes fpr students. If the referral is a 
presupposition to the outcome, then the entire referral-to-placement 
process becomes suspect. r ^ * 



In most school districts students are referred • simply for 
evaluation. Yet, in other school districts, students are referred for 
specific types of services or for specific special education service^. 
Investigation of the placement outcomes of these referrals provides a 
unique opportunity for studying the importance of the referral of a 
Student -for special education. 1 The 'purpose of. this study was to 
investigate the relationship between referral and placement outcome 
un<jer these conditions. Specifically, we examined the extent to which 
the category for*which a student wa,s referred' agreed with the' category 
in which the student was placed (if the student was_ placed): In 
addition, we looked at the. degree of agreement between referral'' 
category and placement as a function of the p,ef?Sn making the 

referral. \ 

Method 

Subjects - -., 

'/-Subjects were.,258 students from 31 schools in Florida. These 
students were ones whose school records • had .been made *avai Table for 
the study. First or original referrals accounted for 201 of the 
cases; included were 133 boys and 68 girls. The / remaining 57 
referrals (43 boys, 14 girls) were revaluation case:. The referrals 
represented all. grade levels from grades K-10. *0f the 201 first 
referrals, 48.8% were- in grades K-3, 39.8%. ivere in grades 4-7, and 
' 11.4% were" in grades 8-10. Of the reevaluations, 19.3% were in grades 
K-3, 52.6% were in grades 4-7, and 15.8% were in grades 8-10. 
Procedure 

"v:> • . < - * 

The 'clata were collected by reviewing school records of a sample 

of -children referred in a Florida, school district. This particular 



site was chosen for this study since state* regulations require that* 
the" person making the. referral specify the category of special 

. * i it 

education for which be or she believes the "student is eligible. 
Because* of this requirement , it wfcs possible to study directly the 
relationship between the stated referral reason and placement outcome. 
The recordsr used in the study were randomly selected. 

The following information was collected *by reviewing the records: 
/(l) the category of special education placement for which the student 
was being referred, (2) whether the case was- an original referral or 
revaluation, *(3) who-was making the , referral , and (4) the-decision 
outcome. - Referring agents were teachers, school or staff ing . teams, 
counselors, principals, and parents. In a number of cases, the 
referring agent was ' not specif/ied^ ^Special education 'categories 

• v - \ y ■ 

included the following': .learning disabled (LD), emotionally disturbed 
or socially maladjusted (ED), educableh mental ly retarded (EMR), 
trainable mentally retarded (TMR), hearing impaired (Hi), physical ly 

handicapped (PH), multiply handicapped (MM.), and gifted. 

* * \ ' 

Data Analysis 

The resu'lts were summarized by cross tabulating reason for 
.referral with placement outcome for first referrals and Revaluations 
separately. 'Both chi .square analyses and Kappa correlations were 
calculated". Results were -analyzed further by investigating , the effect 
the- person making the referral had on the outcome. 7 



Resul ts 

First Referrals 

Overall, 144 of 201 students (71.650 referred for.^the first time 
were plated in special education. Ten students^had been referred for 
"reasons", other than, a specific category (e.g., appropriate testing, 
test for information' only, achievement low);_30# (n=3) of these were 
placed in special education and 70% (n=7) were not placed. Twenty 
students had no reason or category listed (i.e., the space was left- 
blank); 75% of these students were placed in 'special education. Of 
the 171 students referred for a specific category, 126 (73.7%) were 



'placed in special education. 




Table 1 is a summary of /the percentage of students placed in each 
category after being referred for that category. As is evident in the 
table, most students were placed in the special education category for 
which they had r . been referred. The Kappa correlation between referral 
category and placement category was .88, indicating considerable 
agreement between the 'two. Of the five special education programs for 
which students were referred, each ha^ over 60% of the students placed 
in tliose same programs. In comparison, tiie percentages of the 
referred students placed in other categories or not .placed at; all were' 
quite Tow. In general, if a student was not placed in the category 
lor. which he/she had been referred, the student was most likejy "not 
placed in, special education. -_A chi square comparison of the numbers 

of students placed and not. placed in special t education as a function 

' 2 1 
of the referral 'category was nonsignificant, x U) = 2.06, as was a 

chi square comparison of the numbers of students who were placed in 

9 



the category for which "they were refe^ed and wjio were placed in other 
categories, x«(4) =-2.10.' • / . . • 

» 

insert Table 1 about 'here 

. l mS .L„ ' ' fc . ' 

i . • ■ i 

i . , . • 

Of the 201 -first referrals reviewed in this. 'study, 103 students 
were referred for > learning disability placements.. This is slightly' 
over half of the total- referrals. Of the 20 students not referred \f oA 
a specific category or reason, 15 {15%) were placed in s learning 

9 * 

* dirs-abilify programs. ' "i 

As' the objectivity of*" the handicapping condition -jncreased, so 
\ ' " J • 

did the percentage of referred students placed in those' categories; 

The rate of placement' of students referred for hearing impaired 
programs was 10056. Those categories with 'less objective placement 
criteria, such as LD and ED,. had lower percentages of students placed, 
although Still greater than 60%; , , t 

Of the 201 original referrals, the referral source was known in 
61 cases. " However, only 51 of ' these were referrals . for "specif 1c 
special 'education categories. Parents were particularly likely to 
refer students without listing a specific category; .4 (44.435) of. the 
parent referrals had - unspecified categories. The outcomes of the 
nonspecific referrals were 75* (n=3)* no ' special placement and <25* 
(n=l). LD placement. Table ~2 is a summary of the percentages of 
students referred ,fo»? each category who were placed, in , the same 
category, -a different category, or- not placed, as a function of the 
person making the?- referral . In this sample, most referrals had been 



r 



made by teachers. Over 50% of the students referred by teachers, wpre 

^ ) . ' 

placed in/ the category for which they had been referred. Although' the 

v - . ■ I 

numbers of , students referred by counselors, principals, and school 

staffing teams were shall, • the . congruence between, referral and 



placement' was very high. This was especially true for ^principals ; 
100.0% of the • students they referred for specific categories were 
placed in the^category for which they had. been referred. In fact, all 
of the students they referred (even the ones referred without any 
category listed) were placed in some special, education category. In 
contrast, parents who referred their children for special education 

• 1 ■ ', 

placement had- the outcome of no placement (remaining in the standard 

i- * 

program) 80% of the time if they listed a specific referral reason and 

* . i 

75% of the time if they did not. 



^■Insert Talple 2 about here> 



Jable 3 is a display of the percentage of students placed in the 
category for which they were "referred as a function of the person 
making ,the referral. "In general, percentages -of students, placed in 

^ the categories for which they were referred were high except for- one 



or two specif ic .categori es . v , - . 



Insert Table 3 about here 



Teachers 'referred 24 students for specific special education- 



categories; 15 of these students^were placed within special educatfo 



on , 



The Kappa correlation between referral category and placement category 

) .... ■ 

was .91, indicating considerable agreement for those students^actual ly, 

placed in-special education (62$ of teacher referrals). The greatest . 

discrepancy occurred' for students whom teachers' had referred for LD 

serviced; only jjrte of the 'nine ^students 'referred for! this category 

actually was placed in the category. For all other, categories, the 

placement rate was at Jeast 75%. 

A Kappa correlation of ..82 was found for counselor/referrals. As 
for teachers, the correspondence between referral category and 
placement outtomeWs at least 75%, except for LD referrals where none 
of the three students .referred for that category "were placed in the 
category. However, jn contrast to teacher referrals, all; 11 of. the 
students referred for a spectf-ic- category were placed in some special 
'education category. . 

-Of the si* referrals principals made for specific categories, all 
six students were placed in special education. In f act , al r students 
were placed in the category for which they were referred (Kappa = 

1.00). , * * % . • 

School' ^staffing teams referred five students for specific 
categories; four of these students wer^e pi aced -in sp.ecial education 
(Kappa «. ,€4)i Of the three .stents referred for the LD category, 
only one was placed in that category; another of these students was 
placed in the EMR category an^ another was^ not placed in special 

education. X m . ' 

Parents referred five students for specific categories; four of 

• X ' i " 

these students were n: ; placed in special education services/, For the 



8. . • 

one student who \^as placed, £he placement category was the same as the 

referral category (Kappa = 1,00). 

Reevaluatiorf^Referrals 

For 57 students in the sample, the referral was , for a 
reevaluatibn- of placement. Overall, 11 of the 56 students for whom a 
specific category was listed (19.6%) were moved to a regular education 
placement; 80.4% remained in some category of special edQcation. - 

Table 4 is a- summary of the percentages of students who remained 
in 'the same category, moved to a different category, or moved to 
•regular education as a function of reevaluation referral category. As 
is ev.ident in the table, most ^students remained in the special 
education category in which they were being served at the time of 
reevaluation., In only two categories (LQ and EMR) did movement to 
another category or ^movement to regular education occur. Over 30%- of 
the students in the LD category were moved /€o regular education 



following reevaluation 



Insert Table -4 about here 



t 

. Table 5 is a display of the percentages of students remaining ir| 

the same, category despite the reevaluaHon, as a function of the| 

person making the reevaluation. referral. The referral source was 

known for 26 of tlje reevaluation 'referrals., In general, the 

percentages of .these students remaining in the same categories were 

high except in a few specific ;cases. * J 



r 

Insert Table 5 about here 
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^Teachers made 15 of the reevaluation referrals in this sample of 

26 students; 10 of these students remained in special education. All 

three CD students were moved, to regul ar education fol lowing 

•reevaluation; two of the' three EMR students were moved to regular 

education. For those students remaining in special education, the 

Kappa correlation between referral category and outcome was 1.00'. 

A Kappa correlation of .75 was found for 'counselor reevaluation 

referrals when only those students who remained in special education 

were considered. The LD category was the only category in which all 

« 

students did not remain .in the same category; two of the students were 
moved to regular education and one was moved to an ED placement. 

All school staffing team reevaluation referral students remained 
in the same categories (Kappa = 1.00). 



• 1 Discussion . S ^ 
In this study, most of the student^ref erred for a specific 
special education- category were placed in that category. There are 
-two possible explanations for this phenomenon. It is possible that 
those who make referrals have a good eye for appropriately identifying 
specific handicapping conditions . # Another explanation that appears 
^ more plausible, however,' is that the referral itself influences or 
f " biases, the outcome. Of the 201 original referrals, 72% of the 
students were placed in some form of special education. This 
placement rate is nearly identical to that reported by Algozzine et 

14 




al. (1982); they ^ound that an average of 1Z% of evaluated students • 

were placed in special education programs. This is a high rate, and 

one -'wonders , whether some of these students . could not have been, '. 

provided programming within the regular classroom. 

The data from reeval uations were not any more gratifying. Only 

. 23% of the 57 students were reclassified or. declassified. 

Particularly in the case of LD students where a. frequently stated goal* 

• is remediation of the learning problem, it is disheartening to see ^ 

that only about 30% were returned to regular education. Algozzine, 

Ysseldyke, and Chri.s.tenson (in press) discussed the concern of. 

"burgeoning masses" in special education, and advocated that We must 

' begin to address this problem or suffer the consequences of increasing 

special education services with no money to fund these service?. 

When - analyzing the data according to -the person male the- ■ 

• ' " / 

referral, it was interesting' to note that school personnel making 

referrals were more likely than parents to have the outcome result in 

special education placement. Caution is sugg_ested in interpreting 

these results si,nce the number of referrals per referral source often 

was small; replication is needed before generalizations can be made. , 

There are two plausible explanations for these preliminary findings. 

4 ' ' ■ 

One is that' school personnel have more training and expertise in 
f identifying handicapped students and, therefore, are better prepared 

to ^make accurate referrals. Another explanation is. that school^ 

7 

personnel hay£~-more power in the decision-making process than parents 

and therefore,, have more control over tfve outcomes. Parent referrals 

perhaps are Viewed .as not as valid as those made by school personnel. 

/ 
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T$is is particularly a problem- if the referral process is not focused 

\ on intervention.' If the only 'solution to' academic difficulties seen 

by the school is special education placement, there probably will be a 

number of frustrated people when "special education is denied and .no 

further help is given. Parents who refer their child due to concerns 

about the child's school performance may feel that the schoot does not 

care when no help is given. <"•*' \ 

/ If one accepts the conclusion that, at least in some of these 

cases, the- referral biased- the outcome for the student, then one 

*' begins to wonder about the validity of the' entire referral and 

placement process 7 . In order to avoid this kind of bias, ft would be 

helpful to not only not . refer \ for • a specific cat-egory of special' 

education, but to not refer for special education, at all. Rather, 

when a person has a concern about a 'student's performance,, that person 

should be assisted- in defining these concerns in the form of referral 

> . , ' 

questions. What is if that must* be known about the student in order. 

to develop an appropriate intervention for that student? Rather than 

making a ref erral| that states, "f think tjiis student co.u^d benefit 

from some. learning disabilities resource help," it is more productive 

to state , the referral in .question form. For example, "What N are ■ the 

student's silent reading comprehension skills? What are the student's 

strengths and weaknesses in reading comprehension? Given the 

student's skills, would another reading serieW.be more appropriate?" 

These kinds*^oiMuestions should assist the multidiscipl inary team in 

*' / 

choosinq appropriate assessment tools that will provide answers to the 
questions. The answers, in turn, should provide valuable information 
for developing an intervention for the child. 
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In summary., ^tbe^res'ults of this^investi.gation suggest that the 
referral may be a source of bias in the ■ assessment and placement 
protest It was, demonstrated that not ; only was*- there a high degree of 
relationship between the referral and , outcome, but that school 
personnel who -referred .seemed to have more i'nfduence than parents. 
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Table 1 

Placement Outcomes for First Referrals' 



Referral , 
Category 


N 


Placed in -that 
Category 


Placed in Other 
Categories 


Not 
Placed. 


LD, 


103 


67.0 


5.8 


27.2 


p ' (■ 


O 






30.8 


ED 


13 


61.5 . 


7.7 




18, 


72.2 




' 16.7 


' HI 


' 3 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Gifted 


34 


70.6 

1 


f o.o \ ' 


29.4 



a Entries ar/e percentages- of students referred within each^category. 

b Two other types of referral s/( other and none) are excluded in this 
tablle. The two categories accounted for 30 of the 201 referrals; 
(14.9%). . 
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/ Table 2 



( 



Placement Outcomes for FirstvReferral s as a 



Fur^ct i 



ction of the Referral Source 



V 



Source 


N 


Placed in that 
Category 


Placed in Other 
Categories 


Not , . 
Placed 


• ... r 
Treacher . 


24 


58 ..3 - 


4.2 


37.'5 -> 


Counselor 


11 


63.6 , 


0.9 


. 27.3 - - : 


Principal 


6 


100.0 ■« 


0.0 


0.0 


Parent 


5 


20.0 


X 0.0 


80,0 


Staffing team 


5 


j 6o.o 


20.0 


20.0 



a Entries are percentages of students referred>by each source for a 
' specific category. Nonspecific referrals were-jnade by 5 teachers, 
4 parents, and 1 principal., . ' . 



2d 




a 



( . - v Table 3 

ercentages of Students Placed in Category for Which Referred as a Function of the Referred 

A 







,LD 








Category 
EMR 






\ 

HI 


Gifrted ^ 




ferrer 


N 


' % 


- N 


% 




N 






N 




N 




b 

Kappa 


acher 


9 


11.1 


2 


100 


.0 


4 


100. 


,0 


1 


100.0 




75.0 
^'100.0 


.91 


unselor 


3 


0.0 


0 






4 


75. 


.0 


* 1 

t 


lOO.t) 


3 


.82 


incipal 


0 




2- 


10.0 


.0 


3 


100, 


.0 


0 




1 


100.0 j 


1; i.oo 


taffing team 


3 


- 33.3 


1 


■100 


.0 


1 


100. 


.0 


0 




' 0 




.64 


rent 


2 


' - 0.0: 


1 


6 


.0 


0 






0 




2 


50.0 


iToo 



or each category, N reflects the number referred for that category and^ reflects the percentage 
ctually placed in that category. ^ 

he Kappa correlation refl ects 1 - the degree of agreement between referral . category and placement 
ategory for ^those .students actually placed in special education. " * * ; 

J' s 
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Placement Outcomes for Reevaluations' 
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Reeval uation 
t Category 



Remained in 
Category 



Moved to Other 
Category 



Moved t£> 
Regular Education 



r 

I'd. 


• 28 


64.3 


3.6 


32.1 


ED 


3 


100.0 


!.. 0.0 
0..0 


0.0 


EMR 


13 ' 


,84.6 


• ' f5.4 


TMR 


2. 


100.0 


h 

0.0 


0.0 ' 


HI 


* . 4 


10 5.0V 


0.0 

r 


o.o' 


PH 


'2 . 


100.0 


o.'o 


« 0.0 


Gifted 


4 


100.0 




0.0 



^Entries are percentages of students referred for revaluation within 
each category. ^ - 



N 



2-3 




* Table 5 



Percentages of Students Remaining in Category as a Function of Reeval ua-t ion Referrer 







» 


— er 










J ; ' r • 






y 










LD 




"SB 


EMR 

9 




Categories 
TMR 




PH v . 


Gifted 




er 


N 


% t 


N 


. % 


N 






N . %■ 


N % 


N %. . 


N 


% '■ 


Kapp< 


ir 


.3 


0.0 


1 


100.0 


3 


33. 


3 


1 100.0 


3 100.0 ' 


2 100.0 

i' 

0 — 


2 


100.0 


1.0 

* 


>Xbr 


4 


25.0 


2 


100.0 


2 


100. 


0 


0 -- 


0 


0 




.7 


ng Team 


1 


100.0 


0 




i 


100. 


0 


0 — 


0 


' 0 — 


1 


100.0 


. l.C 



iach staffing, N reflgcts the'number of students- referred for reevaluation 1n that category and %. 
sets the -•percentage actually remaning in that category. 
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